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his mind   during the ample leisure of exile.    In a
treatise upon the Florentine constitution, composed
in 1531, the defects of the two unfortunate republican
experiments are examined, and a recipe prescribed
for a durable and pacific policy in case the Medicean
tyranny should for the third time be happily over-
thrown.    There must be a General Council to fulfil
the desire for liberty in the common people, a senate
to gratify the appetite for honour in the middle class,
a Collegia or Cabinet, and at the head of-the State
a prince   or  Gonfalonier  of  Justice,  holding  office
for life.    The secret of a good polity lies in the fact
that it gratifies every class of society, the people whose
cry is liberty, the middle class who thirst for liberty
and honour, the nobles who being brought up in the
pride and pomp of wealth must find some element
of grandeur in the state.   No free- government could
really be   based on  an aristocracy alone.    ' A city
in which   the nobles obtain their desire, is nothing
else but a company of masters and slaves ordered
to   the   satisfaction   of  the  avarice  and   dishonest
wishes of  the ruling class/    In Florence,  however,
social conditions clearly pointed to a republic.   The
proscriptions of Cosimo de' Medici had levelled the
nobility ;    there was a large and powerful middle
class equal in strength and influence to the united
force of nobles and people;   and if the destiny of
Florence had not been fulfilled it was owing to assign-
able and   removable  causes, such  as the refusal to
make the Gonfalonierate a life-office,  the presence
of faction, and the unhappy influence of the Convent
of St Mark upon the deliberations of the State and
the temper of the people.11

"The   pencil  of the Holy Ghost/'  says  Bacon,